A   DAY'S    WORK   AT   NEYYOOR

garlands, but rather put it into the box in the hospital.
But it is the custom of the country, and we have no wish
to offend, so we receive the sweet-smelling and rather
prickly garland with effusive thanks, and tell the patient
that it is God he must be grateful to, not us. With a few
pleasant words and salaams, the family withdraws to catch
their bus home, and the day's work is ended. With luck,
there won't be an emergency in the middle of the night.
With luck, we will have an undisturbed dinner, and after-
wards put one of Brahms' Symphonies on the gramophone.
Out comes my violin and the first-fiddle part of the sym-
phony, and the soft air of the Indian night is rent with
the awful sounds of my violin. Anyone who has heard
that instrument in my hands knows what true ear-torture
is, and my devoted and long-suffering wife sits through it
aU and pretends for my sake to enjoy it. With luck, the
symphony won't be interrupted more than three times by
messengers from the hospital, or by people who want a
letter to someone I have never met, recommending them
for a job for which they are totally unsuited.

If our luck still holds, we will eventually get to bed
about eleven, and will not have to get up and go to the
hospital in the middle of the night. But it doesn't always
hold. All the same, it's a great life, and I wouldn't change
it with anybody.
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